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Introduction 

The tfeee modules deveioped for this package are designed to acquaint 
rhe trainee with possible barriers the counselor may experience in 
eomniuhicating witri ::r:dividuals from varying cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds • The specific cultural traits and characteristics described in 
the modules are oiuy sugcrested ones out of many possible alternatives, 
nie trainee is enccur2.ged to adept these modules or individualize them 
in v;ays which may help staff overcome communication barriers with 
specific target populations in local settings • 
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MODULE 9.1 

TC?rTC 

Idest±fy scx:i£d and individual practices and/or behaviors that may ^^ect 
intsrracial and intercultural understanding. 

OBJECTIVE 

T^iir. irainee wfU be able to describe and interpret specific scdal 
p^mmena tfet might negadvely affect interracSsl and/r.r intercultural 
a'^^ereA<^s and communication. 

RSIZDNALE 



A trainee representing mainstream societal values should be aware of 
sicr^ficani social practices^ phenomena^ and behavior which can 
necrarively affect interracial and interciiltural a-wareness and 
co™nunication . 

Th:;s module identifies and describes why some social phenomena can 
hamper communication with and awareness of ethnical] y/culturaHy 
drfferent people. It indicates how awareness of those phenomena can 
facilitate one*s ability to relate to and ihteraer positively with such 
people. 

P7ZASSESSMENT 



Respond with eighty percent accuracy to each oi the following types of 
social phenomena either orally or in writing to your supervisor (If 
available) . 



Describe characteristic (s) of each of the social phenomena listed below. 
In your descriptions keep in mind that this module is thrust tov^ard 
effective . positive communication with racially and culturally different 
people . 

Social Phenomena 

1 . Authoritarian Personality 

2 . Prejudice 

3. Social Distance 

4 . Stefeotypihg 
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LEARNING ACTr/mES 



TLead the explanations and definitions of terms in the A - - -..ed Materials . 
faeaniiriq-Activltv- Two 

Read the notes froa the author in the Appended Materia^n: • 
Learning Activity Three 

Read materials #1 through #6 for (1) infonnatioh abour same specific 
social Phenomena, (2) situations that might occur when such social 
phehoniena are part of interracial/intercuitural interac-rion, and (3) some 
optional activities you might do to increase your awersnsss of your own 
feelings about culturally different people , and/or how. tc maintain a 
positive atmosphere for comrruhication with such people . 

Learning- Activity Four 

Note source list for further optional reading. 



POSTASSESSMENT 

(1) Complete the preassessment with eighty percent accuracy. 

(2) Explain either verbc^U^ or in writing how ai least five of the social 
phenomena discussed could be impediments to effective 
communication. Giive one reason for each social behavior listed. 

(3) For each of the phenomena you listed in "2," list at least one 
approach or behavior to lessen the possibility that communication 
barriers might exist. 

(4) List at least five ways this module has either reinforced or changed 
your perspective about impediments to communication with 
ethnically/culturally different people . 

Note: 1, 2 , 3 . and 4 should be done with your supervisor. If that is 
not possible, completing 2. 3, and 4 may still be of value by allowing 
you to articulate your perspective in witing . 
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A. Explanations and definitiohs ef tenis. 

The person referred to as trainee in this module Is assumed to 
possibly function as an instructor or counselor, or both^ 

Gounselees/sUidents wlU be referred to as clients ^ 

The trainee is assumed to be representative of either mainstream 
socieiy or a culture other than that of his/her culturally/racially 
different clients. 

The information in this module is basically for the trainee who is 
inexperienced and unaware when it comes to working with people 
who are ethnically/culturally different. 

The social Phenomena discussed in this module are generalizatioris 
Consequently , it is assumed such traits exist in varying decrrees 
agxong individuals . The trainee is expected to realize the 
nec<^ssity of the generalized nature of these terms, and to apply 
then to himself/herself with that limitation in mind. 

The specific social phenomena discussed in this module -.vere 
chosen because it was felt they were potentially negative to 
effective communication • There are any numbe^-of- other social 
phenomena or other variables that might also affect interaction, 
negatively or otherwise. Those discussed are simply examples 
so the trainee can be aware of the effect of such behaviors on 
communication. 

Culturc?ll y different has been used to describe those clients not a 
part of the ciilture of mainstream society for one reason or another. 
The term is limiting because there are varying degrees of 
acculturation among such clients. It is a;>sumed that ethriic/ 
cultural differences often present communication challenges to the 
trainee. 

B. Notes from the author. 

In order to create and maintain a learhihg/couhseling situation that 
is viable and useftil for any person, the author fervently believes 
the trainee must conduct himself/herse]*^ in a culturally relative 
manner, in order to do that effectively and convincingly, the 
trainee must believe in what they are doing not only in counseling/ 
instructing, but also in their personal beliefs and daily living. 
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rne socii! Phenomena discussed In this nioduie are importan. 
r-actors to consider if 5ne is trymg to have culturally re.aave 
Interaction with clients. Tney can Purely be negative influences 
uoon communication of one is unaware. It is hopec mat these 
social phenomeha will not be enforced and become detr-nental 
if the trainee realizes their importance. 

To v/^ite this module, the author incorporated a great deal of 
counselina/teachLng experience with. culturaHy different people ,^ 
as weU as much of her own philosophy. The thrust or this mocuie 
is to create an ecualizing situation for educationally anc socially 
disadvantaged oeople. Tnis is a large challenge, lor m many 
cases this is a*"last chance" effort at succe^ s for these people. 
They do not need another negative experience . Because or past 
bad experiences, they may be defensive, or have feelings^oi 
Lnferiority. Tnus , the trainee's task is intensified. Combine 
those things with deeply ingrained cultural differences, and 
eff ective communication becomes very important. 

^t is a known fact, regardless of whose fault, that culturally/ 
ethnicaUy different people often do not do particularly well in our 
educational system or society. Because of their differences, ^ 
often they have been misunderstood, or they themselves misunaer- 
stood things, rho^r r^^aitiBS to le^rn and to exisi^n.terms_oi 
societv^o not-s±em from their dif ^ ; - •■r,;es. However, communication 
with them, and acceptance of ^' ..nect their opportunities^and 

abilities to develox^their own lo learn and exist as they 

wish. This is the trainee's re. : . This responsibility ^ 

doesn't just deal with worktexts, <-iur ' iual aids , coujisclmg..- 
guidance, and/or the avaUability or cia.-es for adults. It also 
involves highly-charged feelings , values , and principles ootn on 
the trainee's part and clients' parts. 

These people must he recognize d^and respected in their own right 
as persons with meaningful lives , however ' different. ' Even if the 
trainee respects the meaning in their live- and encourages them 
to maintain their cultu-1 heritage, they still will need some "tools 
to survive" in society. Tbe trainee is often a source of those 
"tools" to them. To foster respect and yet incorporate enough 
societal demands for such people to be self-determined, a 
culturally relative situation seems mandatory. To invision such 
a situation, this module singles out past approaches that have 
been particularly detrimental to interracial/intercultural 
communication . 
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Awareness of t±iese past approaches is sometimes an enlightening 
experience, because they are often linintenticnal . Actualiy 
changing one*s self-awareness and approach to comriuhication is 
arduous and takes time and experience. It is worth the effort* 

e. ^1 The jUithoritarian Personality 

Part A 

1 . This section lists , for your infonnation, the defirution and 
description of the authoiitariah personality. The authoritarian 
personality encompasses this cluster of traits: 

a . High degree of conformity 

b. Dependence on authority 

c. Overcontrol of feelings and impulses 

d. Rigidity of thinking 

e . Ethnocentrism 

2. Persons who possess authoritarian personalities often: 

a. Adhere to conventional values 

b. Are preoccupied with considerations of power and status 

c. Sentify with authoritative figures 

d. Are generally hostile to members of minority or other groups 

Part 

1. This section describes for you those kinds of persons vjho do not 
conform to and do deviate from mainstream values and traits and 
may be unacceptable to authoritarian personality: 

a. Ethnic minorities (Blacks, American Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, etc.) 

b. Incarcerated persons 

c. Ex- incarcerated persons 

d . Sub-cultures 

e. Economically, polittcally, and socially powerless anc non- 
participating persons 

f. Those on public assistance 

2. The above groups of people: 

a. Experience a great deal of dependence on authority in their 
lives, but often are hostile or exploitive of authority in action 

b. Authority in whatever form (BIA - Welfare, educational system, 
etc.) represent the power of the mainstream to these persons. 
They often do not see dependence to such authority as a good 
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thing for them, but rather as a controlling mechanism in their lives 
that limits their freedom to do or be as they wish, and/or to be 
respected as themselves. 

3. Often the persons listed in Part E, experience: 

a • Hostility and anger toward authority; or may express their 
feelings of hostility and/or anger in an uncor trolled or 
irrational manner 

b. Apathy toward active participation in society and resign them- 
selves to accept the dependence they find themselves part of. 
Such apathy may create impetus for a "don't give a damn" 
attitude that involves free expression of one's impulses and a 
lack of caring as to the outcome of those actions 

4. Persons listed in Part B,Jrl, present unique cultural traits and 
group patterns that are different than the mainstream. 

a . Ihev may be very rigid in their differences > whereas the 

authoritarian personality is also rigid in his/her thinking from 
a mainstream point of view. Both view themselves as right. 
Neither would necessarily desire change in themselves. The 
disadvantaged groups, because of their powerlessness do not 
possess the power, or are in the situation (opportunities, 
resources, politically, economically, etc.) to facilitate the 
verification of their differences as a valid part of society. 

5. Ethnocehtrism involves not only thinking that one's cultural and/br 
ethnic background is superior, but also holds con tempt for those 
wha^re different than one's cultural and/or ethrac base . 

a . Ethnic minorities have cultural and/or ethnic bases different 
from and unique to that of the mainstream 

b. Deviants, those in poverty, and other disadvantaged groups 
that have been labeled as such and are in disadvantaged 
positions in society, they also exhibit cultural traits different 
than those of mainstream society 
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Par^C 

You might choose to do the activities listed in this section: 

1. Those groups of "different" persons discussed in Parts A and B 
will be well represented in ABE. To create a viable learning 
situation in ABE for those persons you, the trainee, should 
consider some things about yourself: 

a. Are you ah authoritarian person according to the description 
in Part A? 
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b. If so, that may negatively affect interracial and intercultural 
communication with cultural and/or ethnically different 
trainees 

To determine that, do these things: 

a. Write down four things by which you determine the acceptability 
of ethnically/culturally different persons for ABE. Your list 
should include no stereotypes (clients* looks, dress, 
mannerisms) of disadvantaged and/or minority persons. It 
should concentrate mainly upon what the client: 

1 . Says , 

2. How it is being said 

3. How they are actually doing (tests, etc.) 

4 . How well things are being done by the client at that 
particular moment 

b. If the client speaks English as a Second Language remember 
that English is a foreign tongue to them. Their native language 
is foreign to you, not to them. Their language is no less valid 
than English, and is the most meaningful method of communi- 
cation they have. Ask yourself if you are willing to learn or 
realize the importance of speaking the clients' native tongue. 
Explain in written form why that is a positive approach on 
your part. 

c. Every human being heeds to have dignity. Are you willing to 
communicate with someone who is ethnically/culturaUy 
different? Do you accept and respect their fundamental 
worth? Ask yourself these questions: 

1. Does this client know positive things I could learn about 
from him/her? 

2 . Is this client a person I can laugh with and enjoy? 

3. Do I share many experiences and feelings (parenthood, 
happiness, sadness, frustration, desire to survive) with 
this client? 

4. Do I want to be nea^ this client? 

5. Is this client a person I can listen to? I hear him/her, 
but am I able to really listen to them? Do I screen out 
the things I don't agree with, or don't wish to hear? 

6. Do I decide my answers or rebuttals to questions or 
conversations without listening long enough to know what 
the client is asking or contributing? 

7. Will I or do I want to take time to drof) pretentions and 
communicate honestly with this client, person to person? 
Or do I want to maintain a formal social distance? 
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8. Dq I want to learn the language of this person— -vvhether it 
involves differences in meaning and/or the worrs then- 
selves? . _ 

9. Am I willing to read about and study the cultur-1 case of 
this client? Can I accept its validity, even ii I don't 
understand it? - 

id. Am I willing to go to the client's home and participate in 

the client's community in order to more clearly understand 

his/her special needs and desires? 
11. Am I willing to take time to seek out the "why" for a 

client's actions, and not to judge a client only by 

behavior exhibited? 

C. ^2 The "Halo Effect" 
Part A 

1. Read this section for some information describing the "halo effect." 
The "halo effect" is: 

a. The tendency to allow one characteristic of an individual to 
influence our judgment of other characteristics of that individual 

b. Positive or negative 

c. Based largely on the power of suggestion 

d. Often a major source of one's personal bias and distortions of 
judgment 

e. A source of infonnation or treatment that can often permanently 
affect the recipient of it 
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Read this section for information about situations which may arise 
because of the "halo effect. " Some ways the "halo effect" can 
effect culturally ethnically different clients are listed as: 

a. If a person's appearance '.s not acceptable or in accordance 
with mainstream standards, the trainee (1) may tend to have 

less contact with him/her; (2) may see the client as 

disagreeable or distastefiil . That may make the learning 
situation less viable for the client in termj- of (1) discussion, 
(2) positive feedback concerning coursework* (3) feeling a 
part of class or acceptable in class , (4) deciding they tnust 
be a "dirty" person and not worth the effort, (5) discouraging 
them from attending. For example, if an Indian client is 
quiet, the trainee might assume the client: 
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1 • isn't learning 

2 * doesn't wish to contribute 

3 : isn't intelligent enough to learn the ihaterfcl 
4. isn't responding to the trainee 

V.Tiereas , in reality the client may: 

i • be waiting to speak when he/she feels there is something 
to say 

2 . may be afraid to contribute verbally in that particular 
group 

3. may feel listening is more important at that time 

For example, if a client misses class often the trainee might 
assume: 

1- the client isn't motivated 
2. doesn't care about class 

3- isn't responsible in responding to his/her obligations 
Whereas , in reality the client: 

1 • may be experiencing frustrations because of wanting to go 
to class and not being able to (no gas , baby-sitting 
problems, car hassles, family problems, etc.) 

2 . may care a great deal about class 

3. may have done a great deal of covrsewox^k out of class 
time when he/she couldn't get th ere 

For example^ if a client seems unable to verbalize a goal or to 
choose a program in ABE, the trainee might assume the client: 

1- is irresponsible in terms of himself/herself, as well as 

their family 
2* isn't a mature person 
3. is unable to make "good" decisions 

Whereas, in reality the client may: 

1- not be aware of the advantages of disadvantages of 
particular goals or program 

2. may have so many concrete crises facing nim/her that it 
is difficult to visualize or choose an aostiact educ^onal 
goal 

3. may not know how to make decisions fcr himself/herself 
4 • may not have any idea what may or may not be good for 

him/her 
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You might wish to do the activities listed in this section • 

1. The trainee needs to determine whether or not the ''halo effect" is 
negating his/her communications with disadvantaged students in 
ABE. To ascertain that, the trainee should list answers to these 
questions: 

a. Do you feel people are acceptable or unacceptable merely by 
their appearance ? 

b. If a client is illkempt or poorly" clothed, does it bother you? 

c. Would you prefer not to be seen with or by a "poorly" dressed 
person? 

d. Would you rather associate with, or be near a person who 
dresses like you do? Does such a person seem brighter and 
more acceptable to ABE as far as you're concerned? 

e. Does it bother you if clients are very quiet, or do not always 
have an answer to questions? 

f . Does it bother you if clients don't seem to feel free to "pass 
the time of day" with you? 

g. Do you think someone has limited learning capacities if they 
are quiet, even before you've seen how thay do with course 
work? 

h. Does it irritate you If someone is often late to class? 

i. Does it iiritate you if someone often misses class? 

j. Is attendance in class more important than performance in 

class? 

fc. What are four reasons for missing clasG you feel are legitimate? 
1. Do the reasons you listed in *k include the adult responsibilities 

and problems that may well exist for many clients outside of 

ABE? 

m. List three kinds of success you feel clients may strive for that 

do not involve a diploma 
h. If a client cannot visualize goals, do you: 

1 . offer alternatives for them to choose from ? 

2 . explain the goals and programs available in a detailed 
manner 

3. attempt to really encourage questions and discussion 
about goals and programs from them? 

4 • all of the above ? 
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Part A 



Read this section for some infonT.\ation about prejudice. 

1. Prejudice^ literally^ means any kind of prejudgment. It: 
a • Can be favorable or unfavorable 

b. Is generally used in the negative sense in terms of different 
people in social psychology 

c. Is generally emotionally charged 

d. Is generally not changed by contrary infonnation 

e. Is generally highly stereotyped 

f. Is learned (there is ho inborn dislike of different persons or 
innate disteste of different people) 

g. Is acquired through direct or indirect interaction with other 
people 

h. Can be learnad early enough in life so that it antedates 
genuine capacity for judgment, and therefore is accepted 
without questioning 

i. Is usually strongly reinforced because if is often acquired 
from people who are admired and accepted as authorities 

j. Is far-reaching and many-sided 

Part B 



Read this section to gain insight to some situations that might exist 
because of prejudice. 

U Some ways prejudice can affect the trainee's S:ffectiveness in 
class, as well as the viability of class for the clients are: 

a. The trainee may find it more comfortable to maintain a great 
degree of social distance from ethnically/culturally different 
clients, thus alienating them 

b. The trainee may not exhibit friendliness or interest in the 
clients and/or their coursework or contributions in discussions 

c. The clients may assume the trainee is a negative person 
because the trainee is a mainstream person 

d. The client may have hostile or exploitive feelings to the 
trainee because he/she represents the mainstream fo the client 

e. The trainee may tend to associate more freely with clients who 
have undergone a greater degree of assimilation or acculuration 
than other clients 

f. The clients may be prejudiced among themselves between 
different ethnic groups 



g. Prejudice can create negative reelings that make the^ 
possibility of positive commur stion less and negative 
commuhieation more 

Part C 

You might choose to do the activities in lois section 

i. If prejudice is learned, then there must be ways to ^*uhleam" it. 
Try some of these approaches to implement "such unlearning" for 
botn the clients and yourself: 

a. Provide opportunities for group participation (trainee included) 
that: 

1. are informal so people feel freer to be themselves 

2 . are groups including members of different ethnic/ cultural 
backgrounds 

3. involve consensus decisions so all people are part of the 
decision-making process 

4. involve role plays and/or discussion of hypothetical 
situations which will nurture awareness of and sensitivity 
to others, and the role^ ^^^ey are part of in life 

5. encourage respect and:-.^ce^=3nce for each persons, even 
though actually undersz^mding differences may not be 

part o.; that. This can ^ done by making sure each person 
express his or her own feelings, and in doing so, there is 
an opportunity for each to attempt visualizing the other's 
position 

6. make sure people listgi to otbsrs— not just hear them 

7. work on participants not creating their rebtitai to a 
discussion before a person is done presenting his/her 
point of view or contribution 

8. you could ask persons to listen to the^nseives in terms of 
or relation to others and what they ha-v-e said 

C. ^4 -Social Class 



this section for some information regarding social ciass 

L . Social class is descriced as: 

a. fiidicating social stratification (re: upper class , middle class, 
lower class) 

b. Indicating broad social groupings within society 



c. Being based on prestige, which is determined by such 
characteristics as: 

1 . occupation 

2 . income 

3 . family genealogy 

4. moral standing 

5. residential area 

6. social relationships 

d. Having boundaries of grouplni-s feat are not too rigid 

e. Having a little degree of social mobility or crossing clr.ss lines 

f . It's mobility being limited by: 

1 . social discouragement of mixed neighborhoods 

2 . illegality of ihtenaairiage in certain states 

^rt B 

Read this section to gain information offering insight to situations 
occurring because of social class differences. 

1 . ABE may likely consist of clients who are from social classes other 
than the middle class. Situations with clients that may arise 
because of social class differences in ABE include: 

a. The clier^s often will feel the Anglo trainee is middle-class, 
and "different" than them, whether that is true or not 

b. Education and its goals are vali^d by the middle class. That 
is not necessarily true with all people. The trainee may not 
understand, or may become impatient with clients' lack of 
motivation or ability to envision or strive for educations:! 
goais. The clients may: 

1 . not cc^Tiprehend the value of an education because of past 

negative educational experiences 
2- not know how to study, take tests , or approach learning, 

even ^ough he/she wants to attain basic skills 
3 . not acizrept the fact that an education is a right and reality 

for bin/ her, even though their parents or spouse may not 

have an education 

c. Particularly within certain class groupings, there are a large 
percentage of the minority people. Some communication gaps 
this presents are: 

!• cultural interpretations of social class > status, and 
prestige that differ among different ethnic groups 
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2. actions acceptable to the middle class trainee may be 
culturally meaningless or offei'tsive to ethnically/ 
culturally different clients 

3. - interpretations of various learning materials may differ 

with ethnically/culturally different clients as opposed 
to middle class interpretations of the same material. 
Bot-h are valid 

Part C 

You might choose to do the activities in this section. 

li Social class differences can create communication barriers between 
ethnically/culturally different clients and a trainee. Do some of 
these approaches to overcome those barriers. 

a . Scrutinize yourself for pretentions . Use none . Clients come 
to ABE on their own for a "last chance at education. " Estab- 
lish communication person to person, adult to adult 

b. Regardless of the status the clients see you as having, just 
be a human being. Allow yourself to make mistakes visibly. 
Share the humor of those errors and then pick up where you 
left off. The clients will feel less social distance if he/she 
sees you as less than perfect 

c. Listen to and accept the honest efforts and validity of different 
interpretations of materials. If it is comfortable talk about it, 
learn the "whys" involved. ABE should be edifying for the 
trainee as well as the clients 

d. Encourage clients to ask any questions (s) they feel they need 
an answer to. Tell them if they want to know that particular 
thing, then it ls_a valid question. Often clients hesitate 
because they feel their status makes the question "diimb" or 
not relevant. 

e. Have casual voluntary rap sessions about: 

J . why go to school? 

2. what is an education for? 

3. what else could we study? 

4. what couid we do after we reach goals we've set? 
(Note: then respect and follow-up on their suggestions.) 

f . Bring in resource people to: 

1 . describe empibymeht opportunities in the community 

2. enrich the regular curriculum with humanities ihfonnation 
in the community (theatre, radio, concerts > films) 

3 . discuss the types of things students have requested to 
see or hear about 
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G. #5 SociaL-Distance 



Part A 

Read this section for some information regarding social distance. 

i. Social distance is described as: 

a. The degree of sympathy and acceptance existing between 
groups or members of groups 

b. Stemm.ing primarily from one's membership in groups 
C;. Stemming from persons' identification with: 

1 . a certain race 

2 . a particular nationality 

3. a specific religion 

4. a certain occupational group 

5. a particular socio-economic level 

6. a specific club 

d. Occurring when persons often unconsciously adopt the 
attitudes of groups (listed in #c) toward outsiders 

e. Being reinforced by printed materials used to widen the gaps 
between groups (like between Blacks and Whites^ labor and 
management, etc.) 

f . Being closely related to our level of aspiration and our desire 
for prestige and standing 

g. Being closely related to power and status in the mainstream 

Part B 

Read this section to gain insight to situations that might occur in ABE 
because of social distance. 

1 . Many social groups will be represented in ABE. A good deal of 
those will not be representative of the mains^eam. Situations 
that may arise in ABE because of social distance are: 

a. Distrust or antagonism between ethnic and/or cultural groups 

b. Anxiety or criticism toward specific "different" religions 

c. Anxiety and lack of sureness felt between the trainee and the 
clients 

d. Anxiety and lack of sureness felt between the clients and the 
trainee 

e. Insecure feelings on the part of the clients that they are 
"outsiders" in a school ataiosphere 

f . Inadequate feelings on the part of the clients that the status 
(as they see it) of the trainee makes the trainee unapproachable 
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g. Obligatory feelings on the part of the trainee that he/she must 
raaintain a rigid teacher pupil relationship 

h. Authoritarian feelings on the part of the trainee that clients 
must aspire to the levels of prestige and standing the trainee 
values 



Part C 

You might want to do the activities in this section. 

1 . Social distance can impede the viability of ABE for clients . It can 
also lessen the amount of effective communication taking place 
there. Consider trying these approaches to overcome some of the 
communication barriers social distance can create. 

a. Plan group participation that includes all types of people in 
your ABE situation. Have it informal, so people feel free to 
interact. Encourage participants to share information 
(prepared or extemporaneous) about groups they belong to. 
Those could include: 

1. Social clubs 

2 . Ethnic organizations 

3. Religious affiliations and activities 

4 . Occupational involvements 

5 . Itaditional occasions of a specific nationality 

This is to increase awareness and understanding on the part 
of those involved. The trainee should participate. 

b. Establish a relaxed adult to adult atmosphere and basis for 
communication in youx ABE setting. Be on a first name basis 
with students. You are aH there for interaction to be positive. 
It will more likely be that way if it's friendly and not 
pretentious. 

c. Many clients have had bad past education experiences. Their 
concepts of teachers may be negative. Don't live up to that. 
Act as a flexible resource person. If you establish rigid social 
distance you might: 

1 . Make them feel like you are treating them as children 

2. Make them feel inadequate or unintelligent 

3. Lessen their hopes for success if they are concerned 
more about pleasing you than learning for themselves 

4. limit their opportunities to attain such vital survival 
tools as learning to make choices, seeing the positive 
aspect of their own mistakes , or to function independently 
on self-determined goals 

5. Limit their feelings of belonging in ABE 
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6. Limit their ability to relax and enjoy the social interaction 
that can be a very worthwhile and meaningful part of ABE 
for them 

d. Do not impose your educational goals and aspirations upon 
the clients. Instead: 

1. Be available to discuss alternatives with them. They 
should make the choices 

2. Realize that as clients attain study skills and knowledge 
in areas of subject matter, their perspectives will enlarge 
and they will envision more far-reaching goals. It^^kes 
tinie* Facilitate this process by encouraf *jig them to see 
themselves in new lights which are indicative of what- 
ever social mobility they seem to be striving for. Give 
them and have readily available information about other 
opportunities and courses of study in the community that 
they could aspire to 

C. jr6 Stereotyping 

Part A 

Read this section for some information regarding stereotypes. 

1. Stereotypes are described as: 

a. Relatively fixed, over-simplified, and usually biased 
concepts , generally of a person or a social group 

b. Not easily changed 

c. A special form of categorization in which certain attitudes are 
selected and used to identify a group, while other character- 
istics tend to be ignored 

d. Having a consensus on the traits attributed to the group being 
stereotyped. In other words, a substantial number of people 
agree on the group's identifying characteristics 

e. Having a discrepancy between attributed traits and actual 
traits 

f. Being almost always at least partly false, with little basis 
in fact 

g. Sometimes being positive as well as negative 

Pc?rt B 

Read this section to gain insight to situations that might occur because 
of stereotyping in ABE. 
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1 . Ethnically and/or culturally different persons , as well as 

disadvantaged groups are well represented in ABE . These people 
are often discriminated against because of stereotyping. 
Situations that may arise in ABE because of stereotyping are: 

a. The trainee may identify ethnically/culturally different cl\ents_ 
by stereotypes. Assuming, in that process, that those clients 
possess all the attributes belonging to the stereotypes of 
their group. This negates their individuality and establishes 

a barrier to genuine communication in that situation 

b. The clients may stereotype the trainee as a certain type of 
person who is indicative of the mainstream. This negates 
(assuming the clients have heg-ative concepts of the main- 
stream) much of the effectiv:^ness the trainee can offer as a: 

1. Person 

2 . Counselor 

3 . Instructor 

4 . Resource agent 

c. Both the clients and trainee may fail to distinguish between 
statements about a class of persons in thought, and actual 
perception of individuals they meet face-to-face. This is 
most likely to occur when they are provided only with ethnic 
and/or cultural identification and no other information. When 
that happens , people tend to ignore individual differences and 
respond to the group only as a stereotype 

Fart C 

You might want to do the activities in this section. 

1. Because of the diverse kinds of people in ABE, many of them will 
have been identified by stereotypes in the past. ABE is not the 
place to perpetuate such discrimination. Do these approaches to 
attack the rigid nature of stereotypes so they are not a part of your 
ABE setting: 

a. When you hear stereotyping statements being made, continue 
the discussion, asking for a more precise definition of the 
group being stereotyped. Point out discrepancies between 
abstract and observable traits 

b. Encourage critical discussion of stereotypes that includes: 

1. analysis of generalizations 

2. role plays and/or discussion of hypothetical situations 

3. if possible, sharing of personal experiences that can 
illuminate legitimate reasons for behavior that either 
reinforces or challenges the stereotypes 
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c. Make culturally relative materials readily a\'ailable to: 

!• increase awareness of actual traits 

2 . indicate ethnic/cultural differences that can be 
informative and enlightening 

3. create ah appreciation of the group in question and 
instill pride in those present who are members of that 
group 

d. Lessen the rigidity and negatively exaggerated aspects 
stereotypes by discussing the fact that predominately favorable 
stereotypes have unfavorable aspects , and vice versa 

e* Scrjtinize your own use of stereotyping by: 

1 . listing your feelings about the particular groups 
represented in your ABE setting. Go carefully over those 
lists to determine if thoy include the aspects of a stereo- 
type as described in Part A 

2. Be aware of your communication process with clients. 
Answer these questions: 

a. Are you ihitialiy operating from the basis of the 

clients' fundamental human worth? 
fa. Are you concentrating on what the clients say, not 

how they look? 

c. Are you concentrating on comprehending what the 
clients mean before they have finished their conver- 
sation with you? 

d. Are you trying to determine or assist the clients in 
determining their needs and desires in ABE^ or do you 
assume you already know those? Such basic 
assumptions are perpetrators of stereotypes and can 
be damaging to a client as well as false 

e. Are you flexible in allowing time for the clients to 
act as individuals in the communication process^ 

as well as in the learning experiences in ABE? or do 
you dictate methods of communication? 

f. Do you feel clients have a unique experiential base 
that is valid, and to be respected? 

g- Do you feel all your clients are diverse persons who 
may or may not share goals for as many different 
reasons as there are clients ? 

h. Do you visualize each client with positive and/or 
negative qualities as you get to know them ? 
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MODULE 9.2 



TOPIC 

Identify specific cultural barriers to affective communication v;ith Native 
Americans . 



LEARNING OBJECITVE 

The trainee will be able to recognize and identify some specific cultural 
traits which may create communication barriers to effective instructing/ 
counseling with Indian people. 

RATIONALE 

Within the ABE setting that includes Indians, whether you are a counselor 
or an instinactor, you wiH probably become aware of significant cultural 
differences. To see that such differer:::es do not impede comm.^inication, 
you must be aware of them , and visualize their potential influence upon 
interaction. Awareness of cultural differences might help you to relate 
positively to Indians. Then, the differences will not necessarily exist 
as barriers. 

PREASSESSMENT 

List, with eighty percent accuracy, a minimum of five traditionalist 
cultural traits of Indians. Indicate at least one specific characteristic 
of each trait you list which might affect communication. 

LEARNING AGTF/ItIES 

Learning Activity One 

Read the explanations and definitions of terms in the Appended Materials. 
Learning Activity Two 

Read the notes from the author in the Appended Materials . 
Learning Activitar-Three 

Read materials 4rl - 8 for (1) information about specific traditionalist 
cultural traits, (2) situations that might occur during interaction with 
Indians because of those cultural traits, (3) some optional activities 
you might do to better acquaint yourself with the Indian community, or 
to increase your awareness of your Indian clients. 
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Leaminc Activity^our 



Note source list for further optional reading . 
POSTASSESSMENT 

(ij Complete the Preassessment with eighty percent accxiracy- 

(2) List at ieasu one approach or behavior for at least five cult iral - 
traits you think might lessen the possibility of such traits becoming 
barriers to effective communication. 

(3) List at least five ways this modiole has either reinforced or changed 
your perspective about Indian people. 

^Qte: (2) and (3) ideally should be done with your supervisor. It that is 
not possible, completing (2) and (3) may still be of value by giving you 
the opportunity to articulate your perspective in writing . 
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APPENDED MATERIALS 
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A. E>roianation and Definitions of Terms 

Noh-ihdian counselor/instructor will be referred to as trainee throughout 
this module. 

Indian counselee/studehts wiU be referred to as clients . 

The cult *xal diSerences discussed in this module are limiting because 
they are generalized and traditionalist (the "old" ways) . Such differences 
will very greatly between and among clients because of varying degrees 
of acculturation, and the existence of cross -culture and bi-culture 
people . Tribes of Indians vary, as do cultural traits in urban and/or 
rural areas. The traits discussed in this module are indicative of Pan 
Indianism. and felt to be a valid base for cultural awareness. The 
trainee is expected to realize the general nature of the traits discussed, 
and to apply all or part of the information in the module as may be 
realistic to their own situation. 

The information in this modiile is basically for the trainee who is 
ihexberiehced and unaware- when it com.es to working with Indian people. 

B. Notes from the author 



The author has had a number of years experience teaching and counseling 
Lidian persons on a reservation. This module incorporates both that 
experience and the author's personal philosophy based on cultural 
relativity. The thrust of this module is, therefore, to create or reinforce 
an equalizing situation for Indians in ABE. Their past negative school 
experiences are most evident to them. They do not need more of the 
same. 

If Indians", identities stem largely from their cultural heritage (the author 
believes that is often the case), the act of actively acknowledging and 
respecting that heritage and interaction will encourage positive self- 
identity and confidence from them. Tnen, learning basic skills, as well 
as being able to survive and interact as independent persons'in terms of 
society can follow. Developing such a culturally relative situation is 
the trainee's challenge. Societal "survival tools" are part of the 
challenge, but, trust and culturally meaningful communication must come 
first. 

The affective nature of this module makes it very hard to measure, if it 
can even be measured. However, the difficulty of a task by no means 
lessens the importance of it, or the necessity of its e^stence. 
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C. =1 IndiaaTime 



Par^ 

Read the following informatioh to leam some characteristics of Indian 
ti^ne. 

1 . Often in Indian languages there were no words for time, wait, or 
late. Time is simply "with us" to Indians. 

2. Indians often feel relationships supersede time. 

3 . Indians often do not think of time in terms of being able to use or 
misuse it. 

a. They often see it as like air, flowing through things as air 

does 

b. Indians often don't break time into past, present, or future 

c. To a great degree, Indians' division of time is nebulous, 
happening with season change and harvesting 

d. Time can be directly related to sociability for Indians . Tribal 
cr family matters could likely take piccedence over a job, or 
attending school on time and/or everyday ail day 



Part B 

Read the following to leam about some situations and/or feelings that 
might arise because of Indian time. To deal with the ixaditionaUst Indian 
concept of time without negatively affecting trainee' s relationships , 
there are a number of things to possibly consider: 

1 . Keep in mind that it might take a long time to be trusted by Indian 
clients if they don't know you well. lust being together in ABE ^ 
wiU not necessarily cause good communication. Appointments for 
counseling may be disregarded, or the client may come days late. 
This doesn't mean the client isn^t interested, doesn't like you as 
a person, is irresponsible, or non-communicative . 

a. it may simply mean the session hasn't happened yet, that 
"now" hasn't occurred 

b. It may mean the client wasn't feeling ready to communicate 
with the trainee in a counseling situation 

c. Lateness or lack of attendance aren't meant as a personal 
affront' in m.ost cases 

2. As a trainee, be available a certain number of hours on a regular 
basis. Preferably, don't change that schedule throughout the year. 
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3. Let the clierits know class/cotihseling hours in as many ways as 
possible. stores. Community Center) 
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Also, indicate ro them, a place or phone number you could be 
reached other than your regularly scheSiied hours . 

5. In other words, #3 and #4 indicate that you must adjust your 
availability to "Indian time" for Indian clients. At the same time, 
you will be expected to maintaih Anglo time on the job. 

6. Realization that Indian time may not change may help you adjust to 
it, accept it5 existence, and not get chagrined or tense when it 
runs contrary to your upbringing via non-Indian time. Over a 
period of time such adjustments are likely to happen. 

Part C 

You might want to do these things so the Indian concept of time is not an 
impediment to your program, potentially or otherwise. 

1. Post class hours in the learning facility, Indian community center, 
stores, BIA, and other places clients may suggest to you. 

2. Keep attendance in a careful, but not judgmental manner. 

3 . Strongly reinforce prompt and regular attendance. 

4. Do not stress tardiness or lack of attendance. 

C. #2 Traditional Indian sense-of "Cohesiveness^ 

Read this section that deals with the Indian sense of cohesiveness or 
"we--ness" which might affect clients • lives and is often an extremely 
important part of their cxilture. 

Part A 

1 . Indian people often live and are part of a close-knit group which 
encompasses their extended family and friends within the tribe 
and in the area they reside. 

2 . Indian people are often lost outside their significant group. This 
is true because: 

a. Each individual is important to that group 

b. People gain their sense of individuality through and because 
of the group 
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d. The social identities of Indians are often biaHt around their 

places in the group and the relationships they have with otner 
group members . Such social identities are generally nurtured 
and maintained oh a lifelong basis 

e . Value is often placed upon group members being equal in 
status and in terms of "Indianness" 

f. So^ the Indian is usually considered a member of his/her 
group as a whole, but not submerged by it; as he/she is 
respected in his/her own right from childhood on and learns 
to respect others in a similar fashion 

?art-j^ 

Read 'this section to visualize how the fiidiah's sense of "we-ness" can 
affect the counseling/teaching situation with non- Indian trainees and 
Ii dian clients . 

1. Becaase of this concept of "we-ness, " Indians often approach 
people as equal, one person to another. Communication exists to 
adians that way > with differences being accepted, but not 
constantly regarded. Our non-Indian Anglo structure of differences 
(in class, education/ status) affecting our communication might 
not be understood by the Indian clients . Ihey wiU not necessarily 
look to you as a trainee, but simply as another person. 

2. The ABE situation may be difficult for Indians, because it win 
expect people to thinkand act largely in terms of themselves, not 
in terms of their group. 

a . This is evidei:t in attempting to determine individual education 
goals or to encourage participation during discussions in ABE 

b. Anonymity has often been taught as a preferred trait to Indians, 
and carrying individuality too far as an undesirable trait. 
Thus, thinking in terms of oneself often has a sanctioning 
connotation ^ . _ _ 

c. To receive extra attention or praise can sometimes make an 
Indian feel on unequal and unacceptable grounds in terms of 
his/her group 

d. The disclosure of one's own personal problems or challenges 
to a trainee may be interpreted by the Indian client as being 
too little a part of their Indian group to be acceptable to it 

e. The client's hesitance to interact in ABE as an individual may 
be from fear of group disapproval, whether the client wants to 
participate or not. The choice to the Bidian client will be 
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whether or not their wish to participate is worth the risk of 
possible group disapproval. That is no easy choice to raake^ 

3- Group interaction wi&ih the ABE setting is one way to offer a 
viable alternative to his quandry. 

a. This group interaction should Be on an informal and i: 
possible spontaneous basis. The less official it seems, the 
greater the likelihood of participation on the part of the 
Indian clients 

b. Group interaction should occur with the trainee as mainly a 
listener and occasional fecilitator 

c. Three kinds of situations do not lend themselves lo the group 
approach: 

1. 2 the client has a very personal or traumatic problem and 
needs privacy 

2. During advising of personal educationaJ goals in an 
individualized program 

3. Interaction as friends outside of ABE 

Part G 

1. You might want to do some of these activities. By inqiiiry or 
checking a service directory, make a list of social agencies on 
the reservation, or that deal directly with your Indian clients' 
center of activities. 

a. For each agency you list, also note a contact person there 

b. Contact the persons and explain your program to them 

c. Ask for input from them concerning needs of the clients, ways 
they feel your program could be more effective, and over-all 
suggestions 

2. Contact the tribal Education Committee anq/or tribal board to 
present your program and to receive their official verification of 
your existence. Have interested Indian clients or teachers 
accompany you when you do this. 

a. Make your presentation friendly, informal, and to the point 

b. Invite everyone to your learning facility; making sure they 
know when it is open 

c. Stress the fact that all ages of people participate in ABE, and 
that more than one member of a family might be part of ABE 

(Author's note : As a non- Indian, you will find problems and challenges 
more easily and quickly solved if you "work through" Indian people within 
the community. These contact persons are a good place to begin 
establishing such relationships.) 
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Tr- to attsnd and participate in as =2ny Ir.dian acti-ritics as ycu 
ire invited to, or "that are open to the p'jolic. Tnis can indicate ^_ 
your interest and comraitment to the people. Your sharing in theL' 
activities may encourage thosi to participate in h5£ . 

Develop realistic optional units that include: 

a. Group activities 

b. Consumer education 

c. The procedures of budgeting for a family 

(Note: Resource people will be necessary to make such units 
viable in terms of the needs and socio-economic situation of your 
clients . ) 

3 The Non-verbaL-cue —-eve contact 
Parr A 

I , Eye contact can be the source of misunderstanding between non- 
Indians and very traditionalist Indians . 

a. Indians could feel direct eye contact is embarrassing to the 
other individual; whereas, non-Indians might feel direct eye 
contact is necessary for "truly" meaningful conmiunication 

b. To be courteous and considerate, a traditionalist Indian will 
look away from the person he/she speaks to 

c. eften, if a traditionalist Indian looks directly at someone, it 
is because they see them as offensive, and look through them 
as if they didn't exist; whereas, non-Indians often consider 
someone who won't look directly at them when speaking as 
being "shifty-eyed" or evasive 

Part B 

Read this section to be able to visualize situations that may arise from 
eye contact or lack of it. 

1. In the more traditionalist Indian families, eye contact can be a 
barrier to communication in the ABE situation. 

2. Thngf^ nlipnts less^4raditional are accustomed to and accepting of 
non-fiidian ways and will not^sinterpret^iirect ey e contact with 
an Anglo . 

3. You have to meet the challenge of this situation by handling the 
initial contact with Indian clients very carefully . 
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a . Keep in mind that there may be no way for you to know how 
traditionalist the person is 

b. Encx)urage the client to establish ihe extent of eye contact 
and follow suit 

c . Keep in mind that the variable for lack of eye con^ct may not 
be the degree of a client's traditionalism > because such 
behavior may cease after a relationship is established 

#4 Indian use of Silence and Veibosity 

Part A 

1 . Non- Indians often react to unstrucUzred silence by trying to fill it 
in any way possible • Indians will often remain silent until they 
can assess what is going on and how it relates to them. 

2. To In dian s^ a social visit with no verbal interaction might be 
entirely possible and acceptable • 

3. Non-&idians often speak directly into silence. Indians often see 
such an invasion of silence as meaningless. 

a . They might likely have been taught that silence is meaningful 
and comfor^ble 

b. They might likely have been taught to listen weH, and to take 
time to do so 

c. Being articulate isn't necessarily a superior ^it to Indians as 
it is to Anglos 

d. Indians often treat speech as a perilous giit to be used 
carefully^ that the fruits of silence are self-control, patience, 
endurance, and dignity 

4. Silent Indian clients may indicate: 

a. The client may be thinking and waiting to speak until his/her 
thoughts are organized 

b. The client s&iply has nothing to say right then and is 
comfortable in silence 

Non-Indians uneasiness with silence may be misinterpreted fay 
Indian clients as an intrusion into their thoughts. 
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Part E 

Read this section to visualize situations in which cverconing the use and 
rnisase of silence in the ABE setting with indiah clients can be approached 
or expected to occur: 

1. You might have to listen a lot and say little. 

2. There may be pauses minutes long betv^een questions and answers. 
Tnis might be particularly true with older Indians and they will often 
be expected to and expect to speak if they are present at a 
gathering. 

3. Silence must often be treated as a very real part of the interaction 
in the ABE setting. It can be a culturally meaningful phenomenon. 
Many English words might be culturally meaningless to Indians, 
and there are many Indian concepts that cannot be articxilated with 
English words. Consequently > silence may be the substitute for 
the words which are not there to ejcpress unique Indian thoughts or 
ideas . 

4. Because Indians communicate in EngUsh does not^.ecessariLv mean 
that the accompanying values, customs, and manners of English 
have been incorporated into their lives . 

Part G 

You might want to do some of these things to develop your approach to 
communication in relation to silence and verbosity with Indian clients . 

1 . Speak relatively slowly . 

2. If the client seems puzzled, explain the concept another way. 

3. 2 the client doesn't answer you, mention that if there are any 
questions the client could ask them any time. Then go on to 
other things . 

4. Bring things you can quietly work on while class is in progress. 
Sometimes there may be no verbal interaction for some time. If 
that is the case, keep busy, but available. 

5. Be sure to make your explanations to the point. That doesn't 
necessarily mean brief. 
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C. #5 Indian Use of-^mall 1^^' 

Read this section to gain information on how small talk is often T:sed by 
the non-fiidian trainee to set clients at ease. That is not likely to 
happen with an Indian. The phenomenon of "small talk" is an entity 
often separate from the Indian use of silence and verbosity, although 
both cultural traits may be affecting the same situation at the same time. 

Part A 

1. Non- Indians often pepper silence wi& small talk. The non-ihdian 
might try to fill silence with small talk because he/she feels 
uncomfortable . Indians often speak when their thoughts are 
connected and org^ nized. Hiey often feel it is courteous to not 
speak, unless there is something worthwhile to say. Indians tend 
to speak steight to the point, frankly^ directly, and wasting no 
words . They often feel they heed fewer words than non-Indians . 

2. Non- Indian counselors often feel small talk will set a client at 
ease. Indians will sometimes view small talk as meaningless and 
superficial . 

3. The counselor's use of small talk is to set the client at ease, the 
Indian clients may view the trainee's employment of small talk as 
meaning the trainee doesn't value his/her words. Therefore, from 
the client's viewpoint, the trainee is seen as hot trustworthy to 
share one's feelings with. 

4. Small talk usually consists of remarks and questions. Indians may 
interpret simple, well-meaning remarks, cr questions as rude and 
obnoxious curiosity. Such inquiries might be seen as rio one's 
business but their own. They will usually share the information 
they wish to without being asked. 

5. Keep in mind that many Indian people are acculturated so that 
"small talk" doesn't bother them. If your clients are not 
traditionalist, "small talk" will likely not be a problem to you. 

Part B 

Read this section so you can visualize situations and/or feelings that 
might arise from the use of "small talk." Using small talk with Indians 
can cause at least two things to happen. 

1. The client may not return to ABE. 
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2. If the client returns, it is likely they will not readily disclose their 
questions or feelings, and might be much less inclined to interact. 

3 . You might employ other techniques than small talk to establish 
communication . 

a. Tolerate silence, knowing the client will say what he/she 
wishes when ready to do do ... . . 

b. Listen carefxilly when the client speaks. Indian clients will 
tell you exactly what is on their minds 

c. Respond to what they say, being as direct as they are 

G. #6 Indians-^d Humor 
Part A 

Read this information on Indians and humor. 

i. Indians often communicate a great deal through humor. 

a. Traditiohally, they feel too straight a face is uncomfortable 

b. They often feel to laugh at oneself or with others brings good 
feelings and relaxation 

e. Traditionally, Indians often used humor as a form of social 
control 

Part B 

Read this to be able to visualize some situations and/or feelings that 
humor nurtures. 

1. If fiidian clients see and feel that the trainee is able to relax and 
laugh at himself or herself, as weH as with them, the clients may 
seem more willing to disclose feelings and to ask questions. This 
fosters an equality basis conducive to the Indian concept of 
interaction. 

2. Humor is a feeling all people share. It is a positive base upon 
which to build a relationship. Status differences between trainee 
an ' clients need to be at a minimum for this to occur. 

Part C 

You might want to do these things: 

1 . Feel free to share humorous exchanges with your Indian clients . 
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2 . Until you know your clients well, do not make them recepients of 
humor. Rather, make yourself or circumstances the objects of the 
humor you engage in* 

C. #7 Traditionalist Indian Values 



Read this to increase your awareness of traditionalist Indian values which 
may impede effective communication in the ABE setting. 

Part A 

1 . Keep in mind that no matter the behavior shown in ABE, the Indian 
clients may live and think a most different cultural existence else- 
where. Many Indians feel they must be as non-indian as possible 
in the presence of a non-Indian. 

2 . Indians have often been brought up to believe that accepting group 
sanctions is the way to live. However, if the\ tend to accept only 
Indiarmess , they might have great difficulty surviving in Anglo 
society. Examples are: 

a. Their children may be disciplined for Indian ways. Example: 
If they miss school the day after a pow wow their parents took 
them to. Such social activities as pow wows are considered 
very important to Indians and more important than school 

b. fiidians might igriore or tease one who behaves in an undesirable 
manner. They often do not withdraw pleasures or punish as 
non- Indians do. Yet, at school their offspring may be 
disciplined in the non-Indian manner for Indian behavior. 

3. Indians often interact on a "now" basis, in which no one is more 
important than another. Thus, they might desire and see little 
predictability in social behavior or personal relationships. 
Consequently, non- Indian degrees of class and status might be 
confusing to them. There are tribal positions of assigned power, 
but people holding those positions often make decisions concerning 
the whole tribe , hot individuals . 

Part B 

Read this to visuaiize possible approaches to bridge communication gaps 
created by such differences . 

1. Create a student-centered situation. 

a. Bide pendent study that may be individualized or group-oriented, 
depending upon the goals the clients determine 
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b. Have choices 6£ materials and programs for clients to determine 

c. Have it flexible, so clients may charige programs or goals and 
will work at their own rate . 

d. Arrange it so students can work in groups or alone, whichever 
is comfortable for them 

e. Act as a resource person, helping the clients visualize 
alternatives and different perspectives as they reach for 
success, and ask for assistance 

f. Consider failure as non-existent in such a situation by 
stressing only positive gains. See success as extremely 
relative and measured by the clients' standards 

g. Nurture this allowing atmosphere so clients can learn from 
their own perspectives, have success while doing so, and 
therefore, experience learning that is truly theirs. This is 
difficult because the bulk of the responsibility is on the 
student. The client must: (1) be motivated, (2) initiate and 
choose their own goals, (3) attend, (4) do the achieving. You 
can make sure this is viable by: (1) being available and 
willing to help, (2) have excellent materials and programs , 
(3) keep in mind that much of the lives of Indian clients have 
been determined fay others. So, self -actualization is new 
and a challenge, (4) remember Indian time— it will take time. 
Keep in mind there may be many other variables affecting the 
clients' daily lives. 



Part C 

You might want to do these activities to create an atmosphere relative 
to Indian traditionalist values. 

ii Design enrichment activities that' are to Stress the social as well 
as educational aspects of ABE. These can be listed on a buUetin 
board you create. Include: 

a A current list of books you have available for anyone to check 
out that are by, for, and/or about Indians. Any books you can 
find relating to the particular group of Indian people in the 
program must be included 

b. if you can, have a day care available for students' children. 
Mention that people other than students could be involved in 
story hours, activities , and etc. 

c. Put up notices of enrichment programs and/or speakers that 
are relative to the com.munity. Invite everyone, not just the 
client population. Client input should determine the speakers 
and resource people to invite 



2. Have an open house for the entire community. Serve refreshments 
and plan the event with the clients • 



3 • Print a colorful brochure describing the program and some of its 
goals . 

a. Discuss with clients the brochure's format and the kinds of 
things they would include in it. Make some suggestions, but 
respect and include their ideas 

b. Print it in easily understood words and with simplistic 
organization 

c. Print it on colored paper if possible so it is an "eye-catcher'' 

d. Make it available throughout the community at stores, the 
BIft, the community center, and wherever else clients would 
suggest 

e. Encourage clients to distribute the brochure and/or to take 
some home to share with others in their families 

f. In this brochure, emphasize the sharing, enjoying, and 
positive accomplishment aspects of ABE. Do not picture it 
only as work 

g. Make this brochure as culturally relevant as you can. Do not 
allow it to appear simply as an extension of the non-Indian 
educational system 

G. #8 Traditionalist Indian reaction to confrontation 

Read this to gain information on how confrontation can be a barrier to 
effective communication in the ABE situation with Indian clients . 

Part A 

1. Indians are turned off by confrontation. Anglos are taught to face 
up to things and defend themselves . 



Ah Anglo may interpret Indian's withdrawal from confrontation as 
timidity, irresponsibility, or a tendency to shun reality. Indians 
may interpret confronting someone as rude and the confronter as 
someone not worth talliing with. 



Part B 



Read this to visualize how confrontation can create particular situations 
with Indian clients . 

1 . It is felt that confronting Indian clients is not worthwhile. There 
are otiier techniques more effective . 
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2. If confrontation seems to be the only way to solve a situation, it 
should be positive. 

a. The candor involved will be accepted by the student 

b. Ultimatums will undo the situation further. Rather, different 
options and approaches need to be pinpointed and discussed 
with the client to alleviate the immediate situation 

i . You might want to do these things to incorporate a non-confronting 
approach to solve problems or challenges: 

a. Discussing the situation with the group in general about a 
hypothetical example of the problem 

b. Privately asking advice of the person involved as how to 
solve the problem 

c. Quietly ignoring the problem and concentrating on reinforcing 
the positive behavior and of the client (s) involved 

C. 4i:9 One way to become acquainted with the Indian community in a 
positive manner 

Part A 

Read this section to gain some information that might offer some insight 
to a non-Indian trainee with Indian clients . 

For Indian clients to gain understanding of themselves in relation to their 
group as weU as to the larger society they probably need to discover 
their rights, assets, and identities. They may need to be able to 
harmonize Indian and non- Indian systems. If they experience value 
conflicts, they need to realize that the society has liabilities as well_ 
as assets, and that Indianness has assets as well as liabilities in order 
to survive. To assess their own place in society, Indians most likely 
need to understand their heritage. To assume a place within society, 
they will probably have to assess both Anglo and Indian relevance. Part 
of our relationships with Indians might include an exchange of values 
and perspectives. This could oflEer edification to members of both our 
groups. It may also serve to enlighten both to visualize more realistically 
the cultural differences we are all facing and coping with. Bidividuals 
involved must not base their perspectives on value judgments formed 
from stereotypes. It should be kept in mind that until now, communica- 
tion between non- Indians and Indians has often been less than 
satisfactory. Overcoming that phenomenon is no small task. 
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As hon- Indian trainees^, we must try to demolish our stereotypes of 
Indians , and yet deal realistically with cultural differences by being 
aware of them, sensitive in trying to understand them, and above all, 
respecting them. We will possibly represent the mainstream to our 
Indian clients . That may initially create negative feelings and we may 
feel at an unfair disadvantage. At the same time, the neutrality of 
being non- Indian can also be a positive situation. 

To evaluate cultural differences discussed in this module, you must 
assess and define the particular differences you deal with , and also the 
degree to which those differences are barriers. This module has given 
you a starting point. Remember, that you are the go-between. You will 
be dealing with the community at large as well as with your Vidian 
clients. As long as Indian people are misunderstood or considered 
unacceptable to the community, the option of success for them is minimal. 

Interview ah Indian member of either the (1) Tribal Board of Trustees, 
(2) the Re sen;;ation Education Gommittee, or (3) any committee dealing 
with Indian concerns. Ask questions directly related to your area of 
interest. Example: If you are in ABE , ask things concerning (1) assets 
and deficiencies of current reservation program, (2) needs in terms of 
the facility used or the materials heeded, and etc. When the interview 
is complete, describe and define to yourselt at least four characteristics 
you can identify of the Indian culture that you felt affected communica- 
tion during the interview. 

D. Source List for Further Reading for Module 9.2 (Optiohal) 

Aberle, Sophie D. and William Brophy. The Bidiah. Arherica's-OInfinished 
Business. Norman, Oklahoma: U of Oklahoma Press, 1966. 

Brown, Dee. Bury Ji^y^eart at Wounded Knee. 

Gahin, Edgar. Our Brothers- Keeper 

David, Jay, ed. The American Indian, the First Victim. New York: 
W. Morrow, 1972. 

DeLoria, Vine, Jr. Custer Died for Your Sins , 

Driver . Ihdians of North Amenca . 

HaU. The Silent Language , Fawcett, 1959. 

Henry, Jeannette. Textbooks and the American Indian . San Francisco: 
Indian Historian Press, 197Q. 
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Josephy, AlvihM. The Indian H ^itaae o£ America. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1968. 

Josephy. Red Power; The American Indian's Fight fo r Freedom. 
MeLuhan, T. C, ed. Touch the Earth . 
Nerhardt, John. Black Elk Speaks 
Rothenberg, Jerome, ed. Shaking th e- Pumpkin. 
Ruby and Brown. The^i^yuse Indians^ . 

Washburn. Red Man's Land/White Man^'s^Law: A Stud v of the Past and 
Present Status of the American Indian . 

Wax, Mxirray. Indian AmeHcans . New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1971. 

Zintz, Miles, ed. Education^ross Cultures. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Kendall Hunt, 1969. 
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MODULE 9.3 



TOPIC 

Identify specific cultural barriers to effective communication with 
Ghicanos. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVE 

The trainee will be^ble to recognize and identify some specific cultural 
traits which might create communication barriers to effective communica- 
tion with Mexican-American people. 



RATIONALE 

Within the ABE setting that includes Mexican-Americans, whether you 
are a counselor or instructor, you will probably become aware of 
significant cultural differences. To see that such differences do not 
impede communication, you must be aware of them, and visualize their 
potential influence upon interaction. Awareness of such cultural 
differences might help you to relate positively to Mexican-Americans . 
Then, the differences will not necessarily exist as barriers. 

PREASSESSMENT 

List, with eig'ity percent accuracy, a minimum of five cultural traits of 
Mexican-Americans. Indicate at least one specific characteristic of 
each trait you list which might affect communication. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Learning Activity-One 

Read the explanations and definitions of teniio in the Appended Materials . 
Learning Activity Two 



Read the notes from the author in the Appended Materials. 
Learning Activity Thrr-^e 

Read materials #1-8 for: (1) information about specific Mexican- 
American cultural traits , (2) situations that might occur during interaction 
with Me^can-Americans because of those traits, (3) some optional 
activities you might do to better acquaint yourself with the Mexican- 
American community^ or to increase your awareness of your Mexican- 
American clients. 
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Learning Activity Four 

Note source list for further optional reading . 
PdSTASSESSMENT 

(1) Complete the Preassessment with eighty percent accuracy. 

(2) List at least one approach or behavior for at least five cultural ^ 
traits you think might lessen the possibility of such traits becoming 
barriers to effective communication. 

(3) List at least five ways this module has either reinforced or changed 
your perspective about Mexican-American people. 

Note- (2) and (3) ideally should be done with your supervisor. If that is 
^^^ossible, completing (2) and (3) may still be of value by giving you 
the opportunity to articulate your perspective in writing. 
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APPENDED MATERIALS 
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A. Explanation and definitions of terms 



The counselor/instructor will be referred to as trainee throughout this 
modulo. 

Mexican-American counselee/stu dents will be referred to as clients. 

The information in this module is basically for the trainee who is 
inexperienced and unaware in terms of working with Mexican-American 
people . 



The hyphenated term Anglo -American is used with the hyphenated term 
Mexican-American to equalize these titles. Anglo-American generally 
is used in this module to keynote the tone of mainstream society. Using 
the term Mexican-American is limiting because students may prefer to 
be called Chicanes or Spanish-Americans. It is felt that the information 
in the module is valid for persons with any of those preferences. For 
continuity, Mexican-American is used throughout. Keep in mind^ though , 
that such titles are not^^cessarily iiiterchang^bie-, and clients may 
have- strong feelings about being called one rather than, another . 

Some Mexican-American cultural traits will be defined and discussed in 
tills module as potential l^rriers to effective communication. The traits 
discussed are only examples of some Mexican-American cultural traits. 
They have been chosen as examples to increase one's awareness, and 
are considered a valid base for understanding Mexican-Americans; The 
traits discussed are very general ^ and limiting because of that. It must 
be kept in mind chat there are great differences between individuals > 
specific groups of people, and locale (rural or urban). You are expected 
to take the general nature of these traits into account, and to apply all 
or part of the information in the module as it seems realistic in terms of 
the Mexican-American population you work with. 

B. Notes from the author 

The author has had a number of experiences teaching and counseling 
Mexican-American persons. This module incorporates both that 
experience and my personal philosophy. The thrust of this modiile is 
to create or reinforce an equalizing situation for Mexican-Americans. 
Their past negative experiences are most evident to them. They need 
no more of that. 

If Mexican-Americans' identities stem largely from their cultural heritage 
(the author believes that is often the case); the act of actively becoming 
aware of and acknowledging that heritage will encourage positive self- 
identify and confidence firom them. Then, learning basic skills, as well 
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as being abl3 to survive and interact as an independent person m terms 
of society can foUow. Developing such a situation is your challenge, 
and the objective of this module. Societal "survival tools" are included 
in this challenge , but , trus^nd cultufall v relative meaningful 
communication must occur first . 

The affective nature of this module makes it very hard to measure , if it 
can be measured at all. However, the difficulty of a task by no means 
lessens the importance of it, or the necessity of its existence. 

G. #1 Meiacar^-American Family Loyalty 
Part A 

Read the following information which describes Mexican-American family 
loyalty. 

1. Family loyalty in the Mexican-American culture often encompasses 
maintaining intense emotional and physical attachments to one's 
entire family and the places and things attached to the family. 
Mexican-American people often keep strong physical and 
metaphorical family roots because of this . 

a. The needs of the family often supersede the needs of 
individual members 

b. The family often captures all of the significant social relations 
of the individual 

c. It is often considered shameful for a person to seek aid or 

relationships outside the extended family circle. One's first 
loyalty is often to the family and the collective pride therein 

d. Many Mexican-American persons often turn to the family 
group as their source of advice 

e. One's honor and respect are often associated with one's 
lack of obligation, attachment to, or indebtedness outside of 
the family circle 

Part B 



Read how family loyalty is often important to the Mexican-American 
clients . 

i . Several items in Part A will affect how the clients interpret 

participation in ABE. Awareness of communication gaps that may 
arise because of this follow: 

a. If the client's family priorities come first, clients may miss 

class to tend to family need-,. To them, this is an unquestioned 
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obligation. The Anglo-American obligation to go to school no 
matter what may not be understood or valued by Mexican- 
Americans and should not necessarily be expected of them or 
imposed on them 

b. the family's pressure upon a client might curtail the degree of 
participation that person has in ABE regardless of the client's 
personal desires or wishes. It may be a traumatic decision 
for the client to corhe to ABE. There is often opposition to or 
restriction of individual's activities with outside groups or 
people 

c. Since Mexican-Americans often spend and feel obligated to 
spend a larger part of their time with their family and neighbors 
than middle class Anglo-Americans , they may feel they have 
limited time for ABE 

d. The strong physical and emotional attachments in the Mexican- 
American family tend to create low mobility, and a resistance 
to change . Ideas and perspectives encountered in ABE may be 
difficult for the clients to understand, let along accept. Time 
Will be prerequisite to acquisition of such things. Some kinds 
of information will be rejected because of this cultural 
difference 

e. Implied also in (d) above, is that Mexican-Americans will not 
only be less capable of absorbing new values, but also it will 
be difficult for them to establish and maintain relationships 
with new kinds of people. The trainee and ABE will both be 
new to the clients. Simply, the challenge of being in ABE and 
associating with the trainee will be an initial, though unstated 
goal for the client 

f . Often, the sole resource for financial and other aid is the kin 
group. That may drain the financial and emotional resources 
of mobile family members, who could likely be your clients. 
Such a drain can also inhibit some family members from 
availing themselves of alternative resources (like ABE) in the 
general society 

Part C 
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You may choose to do some of these activities that may help in overcc>-,ing 
the potential communication barriers listed in Part B. 

1 . At the beginning cf the school year: 

a. Arrange it so you can speak at the church and/or commuhity 
center or a similar gathering place in the Mexican-American 
community 

1. Have your Mexican-American aide(sj accompany you to 
translate and to introduce you to the people 
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2. Make your presentation inforroal and friendly. Be 
informative if the opportunity presents itself 

3 . Invite families to your learning facility; making *>ure 
they know when it is open 

4. Stress the fact that all ages of people participate in 
ABE, and that more than one member of a family might 
be part of ABE 

Try to attend and participate in as many activities of the Mexican- 
American community as you are invited to or that are open to the 
public. This can indicate your interest and commitment to the 
people. Your sharing in their acUvities may encourage them to 
participate in ABE. 

Develop realistic optional learning units that center around: 

a . family activities 

b. consumer education 

c. budgeting for family heeds 

d. the importance of one's family 

(Note: Resource people from, the Mexicah-American community may 
be necessary and are certainly desirable to help youv/ith this.) 



»2 Male/Female^oies 



Read this section to learn some ways how male/female roles in the 
Mexican-American culture are clearly defined. 

a. Males are often the absolute figureheads of the family 

b. Males are usually free to socialize with outsiders more widely 
than females 

c. Females mostly socialize with relatives as their source of 
recreation or contacts 

d. Females are often discouraged from going to school. They 
are to be submissive, learn household tasks, and care for 
children as their goals in life _ 

e. Machismo (sexual virility) is often very much a part of the 
male Mexican-American. It often involves dcmihation over 
affairs of family, especially one's wife, and whatever extra- 
marital relationships one has. This role of specific desired 
masculine traits is often nurtured early and reinforced by 
peers and family. It does not usually include a stress on 
one's intellectual abilities 



Read this section to gain infomatioh about how the Mexican- 
American concept of male/female roles can affect ABE. What 
should you be aware of to knov/ what is happening or may happen? 

a. If the trainee is female, she may appear as the antithesis 

"what women should be" to a Mexican-American client. She 
may seem authoritarian, businesslike, and aggressive instead 
of nurturing, sensitive, and submissive 

1 . It may be diSicuit for Mexican-American male clients to 
take her seriously 

2. He may feel if he does take her seriously that his 
machismo will be lessened or threatened, particularly in 
ethers* eyes 

3. He may find it difficult to function in class, even though 
he wants to because the situation may seem and feel like 
a parody to him 

4. He may misinterpret friendliness on her part as having 
otner connotations 

5. Female Mexican-American clients may view the female 
trainee as missing the "important" things to females. 
They will probably not have trouble taking her seriously 
because of some of the things they have in common with 
her, even though they may usually think of males as 
authority figures . 

b. Female Mexican-Americans have generally been discouraged 
from attending school and taught that academe is not part oi 
their femaleness 

1 . The decision to go to school or participate there may be 
difficult for them 

2. They may have inner negative feelings of deserting old 
traditions 

3. They may see their participation in ABE as running the risk 
of being unacceptable and unattractive to the "old" ways 

4. If they feel negative about their association in ABE, and 
also doubt their intellectual abilities, it may be doubly 
difficult for them to attain new flexibility in their learning 
as well as in themselves. Such reevaluation- can be 
painful, confusing, and frustrating 

5. Assuming female Mexican-Americans do become involved 
in ABE/ their participation there may be limited if they 
feel intimidated or dominated by male Mexican-Americans 
who are also in class 
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6 . Keep in mind that the clearly defined male/female roles 
are often seen by many Mexican-Americans as inherently 
right and hot to be questioned 

Part C 

You may want to complete either of these activities to deal with 
communication gaps restating from Mexican-American male/female roles. 

i. Design optional units for clients that include: 

a. Create learning activities geared toward the basic skills 
(reading, math, Spanish/English) that can be worked on at 
home as well as in the learning facility. These materials 
could involve oral or written responses 

b. Have realistic and practical information available that deals 
with economical home repair, "how to" units, and nutrition 
hints. These units should also involve the clients' ideas and 
require thought processes to assimilate them. They should 
not be simply sources of information 

G. #3 Bilingual Challenges 

Part A 

Read this section for information about biiihgual people. 

1 . Language is a good guide to the way a . ^rson perceives events 
and objects in the world about them. It is an effective tool for 
learning. To negate one's language is to negatively affect that 
person's identity and self-esteem. 

a . Mexican-American cherish Spanish as part of themselves , 
their families , their traditions , and the ctdture to which they 
belong. So, there learning should include their language 

b. Spanish is their native tongue > not a forei gn languag e 

c. There is no reason why both Spanish and English cannot 
enhance an ABE setting 

Par^ 

Study this section to gain information about the challenges of teaching 
English as a second language . 

1 . The following explain some past ircorrect and devastating attitudes 
toward bilingual people, specifically, Spanish-speaking people. 
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a. Anglo-Americans have often viewed being bilingual as an 

extreme virtue in middle-class educated people, but decried 
the use of any language other than English in education as 
unacceptable. That is an ambivalent, intolerant, and 
unimaginative opinion which has done a great deal of damage 
to bilingual persons seeking education 

b- Educators have often seen bilingualism as being detrimental 
to intellectual functioning and thus to success in school. 
This is false. Being bilingual can afford one a unique wealth 
of knowledge and communication not otherwise available. 
Hov/ever, for that to happen, both languages must be accepted 
and respected, not just tolerated 

The following are things to keep in mind with your bilingual 
students in the ABE setting. 

a. At first, using two languages wiH take students more time and 
they may experience slow progress . That is no indication of 
the mental capacities of the clients. There are many rates of 
communication and learning, all valid. They are as distinct 
as the individuals involved 

b . Remember that students may have to: 

1. translate from one language to anocher 

2 . think in one language first and then in another 

3. releam whole new concepts in a new language 

c. Students may be limited experientially with English. You 
cannot criticize them for lack of fluency. Encourage them 
instead for their accomplishments and efforts 

d. Call your students by their Spanish names unless they ask you 
otherwise. To anglicize their names can be insulting. They 
will understand your attempts to pronounce Spanish correctly! 

e. Students may have inferior feelings about their ability to 
speak English because of bad past experiences and little 
practice. This may cause them to be hesitant to discuss 
things during class, or to ask you questions. Communicate 
both in Spanish and English. The former to provide 
communication that is easily understood by them and can offer 
them the verbal in^ormrition to solve problems. Then, later 
learning the amount of English necessary for survival within 
the mainstream can be approached as a viable task 

f . Remember that people can read English without comprehending 
what they are reading. That is another reason why both Spanish 
and English must be part of this ABE setting. ABE is a last or 
only chance at educauon for many. It is no time to overlook 
giant gaps in communication or to negate ".he validity of ohe*s 
cultural heritage by neglecting the language of that heritage 
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3. The following deal with difficulties in translating Spanish to 
English and vice versa. 

a . niere are untransla table words 

b. The translator needs to have an av;areness of the narticiilar 
area of knowledge being translated ^ 

c. Slang and colloqmaHsms lose flavor in translation 

d. Proper word combinations are difficult in translation 

e. Idiomatic expressions are untranslatable 

f . Cognates , words that sound or look alike, may be pilialls 

g . Translating fron one language to another may require creation 
of new words to convey meanings 

h. Competent translation takes a great deal of time _ ^ 

i. Letters (a) through (h) above indicate only some of the 
chaUenges of language your Mexican-American clients face^ 
as under-educated persons hoping to succeed in ABE. Keeping 
these obstacles in mind will increase your understanding of 
their viewpoints , and hopefully facilitate in making ABE more 
realistic for them 

Part C 

You may choose to do some of these activities with or for your Spanish- 
speaking students . 

1. Obtain a paperback Spanish/English Dictionary: 

a. For yourself 

b. For each of your clients 

2. Devise an instructional sheet for use of the dictionary. 

a. Include both English and Spaiiish instructions on the serr? 
sheet 

b. Make three sets of instructions: 

1 . Primary level 

2. Middle level 

3 . High school level 

3. Have reading materials readily available in a number of levels that 
are of adult interest and in both languages . Use culturally releva nt 
materials whenever you can find them. Try to find books and 
articles by Mexican-Americans. 



4. if you have students who speak, but do hot read Spanish, that is 

your first challenge . Obtain pre-primer materials in both languages 
Encourage their learning to read in both. Coalesce the materials . 
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Combine both languages in your efforts. This v^^iU take time. It 
will be doubly meaningful to your Mexican-American clients • 

5. Ob^in materials (example: Laubach materials) which include such 
survival skills as checkv/riting^ application completion, and 
driver's test questions. Integrate these practical materials into 
the program for those who need them. Those materials of this 
nature which are only written in English should also be translated 
into Spanish for better understanding on the client's part. Keep in 
mind that in some states GED tests can be taken in Spanish. 

C. -4 Mexican-American "World View" 

Part-A 



Read this section to gain information on how the Mexican-American 
world view" differs from the Anglo-American "world view." 

1 . There are a number of ways the Mexican-Arnerican world view 

differs from the Anglo-American world view. Awareness of some 
of these things is important. Some of those differences are listed 
below: 

a . Status to the Anglo-American often results from what he does 
and what his education has been. Status to the Mexican- 
American is often grounded in the honor of the lineage of 
his/her family and if that is maintained by him/her. 

b. Anglo-Americans tend to do for the common good. There is 
often little regard for the specific individual. Mexican- 
Americans often have a particularistic approach. A specific 
individual ohe*s relationship with that person will often be 
prior to the larger good of the community or the country. 

c. Anglo-Americans are many times affectively neutral, striving 
to only express emotions acceptable to their own status. 

To them, free expression of personal feelings is often not a 
desired trait. Mexican-American culture often sees emotional 
responses and expressions as important. To them, affective 
expression lends itself naturally to the fact that one's social 
life and relationships are a larger part of life. 

d. In Anglo-American culture, one's level of aspiration is thought 
to lead to a ladder of success Best described by superlatives 
like best, first, and most. The Mexican-American culture 
often sees success as being satisfied with the present. 
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e. Vvork is often an end in itself, to Anglo-Americans . Many of 
them see success as coming &om work, Mexican-Americans^ 
tend to work to satisfy their. present needs, it has been said 
that they feel a poor man will go to heaven as soon as a rich 
man. 

f . Anglo-Americans often strive to save for the future/ and see 
liirift as desirable. Mexican-Americans much of the time 
share what they have with their kin group and see little value 
in saving. 

g. Anglo-Americans exist from, the premise that the world is 
changing and such changes are inevitable and acceptable. 
The Mexican-Americans' reaction to change is orten negative. 
Tney tend to follow the old ways in confidence. They often 
feel if the old ways have worked, there is no reason to change 
them. 

h. Anglo-Americans usually have and seek to find scientific 
explanations for all behavior. Mexican-Americans accept 
non-scientific explanations for natural phenomena like 
sickness and various forms of behavior. 

i. Competition is usually part of the Anglo-American way. 
Aggression is often considered desirable. One competes to 
win, with first prize the goal. Mexican-Americans tend to 
stress humility and acceptance of the status quo. Submission, 
rather than aggression tends to describe Mexican-American 
behavior in this instance. 

j . Anglo-Americans often feel individuals can shape tneif own 
destiny. In that case, self-realization for each person is 
seen as limited only by one's capacities to achieve. 
Mexican-Americans tend to be fatalistic, feeling that they 
have little or no control over their destinies. Their religious 
affiliation tends to keep life routihized and predestined, v^ith 
an emphasis on obedience. 

Part B 

1. Read this section to visualize some of the ways how the "world 
view" of Mexican-Americans can affect their perceptions of and 
participation in ABE. 

a. Since Mexican-Americans have generally maintained isolation 
in their kin group, they are often not concerned with the 
acquisition of Anglo-American ways. That is not the purpose 
of ABE anyway. Keep in mind that if they are forced to think 
and act as Anglo-Americans , they'll possibly forget ABE and 
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drop out. They heed the opportunity in A3E to coalesce all 
their preceptions^ with no pressure from the trainee. 

Since Mexican-Americans often see material things as a 
necessary and not an end to themselves or an indication of 
status, the reasons they com.e to class will differ &om the 
Anglo-Americans' concept of getting ahead. Tney may be 
there to meet qualifications for a job to survive, but their 
ideas of status and "getting ahead" will likely n.-^t have 
changed. To them, relationships and experiences may be 
more important than work. 

Generally, Mexican-Americans join ho voluntary groups 
outside of their kin group, although lately they have been 
more politically active as a group. Do hot press their entry 
into other outside activities . Initially, their involvement in 
ABE is probably a big enough outside involvement. 

Keep in mind that ah ahti-intellectual attitude has sometimes 
been the tone of Mexican^American ciilture. Often the only 
educatioh urged was of a religious nature. Because of this , 
there may be a lack of behavioral support on the part oi the 
family for the r'-'ents' educational goals or endeavors. 

Mexican-Americans may live on a day-tOKiay basis. Lohg- 
range plans and goals might be hard for them to visualize. 
Try to see that the educational goals they envision are 
reachable ahd realistic in a fairly immediate manner. 

The fatalistic concepts of Mexican-American culture often 
stress that people shouldn't expect too much from life, so 
they won't be disappointed if plans don't work out. These 
feelings will affect the Mexican-American clients' abilities 
to decide on educational goals or programs for themselves. 
Being able to think somewhat differently in this way v^ill take 
them time. Partly, it will depend upon the degree of the 
clients' motivatioh. 

The Mexican-American seeing change as unappealing and hot 
being motivated to change might also limit the clients' ability 
to envision new educational avenues for themselves. Offering 
a number of realistic alternatives may help with this. 

Do hot question the nature of students' behavior and attitudes 
concerning illness, "the evH eye," or deviant behavior. 
Curranderos are a respected and necessary part of Mexican- 
American culture. Their folk medicine may likely be part of 
your students' lives. Negating that is a mistake. Faith in 
one's healer is half the battle in curing the ill. Judging such 
a phenomenon by the Anglo-American scientific approach will 
insult and hegate students. 
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. In Mejdcah-American culture > there is often a great awareness 
of personal .differences. This av^raness includes respect and 
admiratioii for individuality. Individual worth is often 
considered sacred. Mexican-Americans react differently to 
each person. They often do not see all people as being 
created equally, rather all people are different, but treated 
equally. Anglo-Americans tend to stress conformity rather 
than individuality. To them, desired traits are often for the 
group to adhere to one rule; the role for the community or a 
common goal. This Anglo-American trait is evident in educa- 
tion also— as "adjustoient" to schools and how one behaves 
there. Effective action in the mainstream is usually initiated 
by groups— labor unions , political parties, civic clubs, etc. 
In Mexican-American cxilture there is not necessarily a 
common voice in mutual agreement. The tradition of 
individualism and adherence to kin groups fragments things 
further. The Mexican-American client will expect to be treated 
as an individual in ABE. Since individual differences will be 
great, and the program tuned to that fact, such an expectation 
is non unrealistic. Resxilts from the individualistic approach 
will prove positive and necessary considering this cultural 
difference. 



Part G- 

You might wish to do at least two of these activities so dirferences in 
world view will not hinder communication in your program . 

i. Design a chart, bulletin board, or display in both Spanish and 
English that stresses some of the things that ABE might offer the 
clients. Include: 

a. A section stressing how the clients could share (culturally 
meaningful) books > and materials with their families . 

List some of the culturally relevant books which are 
available. Keep the list up to date. Have the books 
available for long-term checkout. 

b. If day-care is nearby, mention that other members of the 

family could be involved in story hours , traditional Mexican- 
American games, activities, and etc. 

c. Put up notices of enrichment programs and/or speakers that 
are relative to the Mexican-American community. Invite 
everyone, not just your client population. Ask for input 
from clients as to effective speakers and resource people 
to invite there . 
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2. After you've been working with the Mexicah-Ainerican clients for 
a while, nave ah open house for the entire community ^ Serve 
refreshments that the clients have chosen. Plan the event v/ith 
the clients* 

3i Print up a brochure describing the program and some of its goals, 

a. Discuss wi1ii clients the format of the brocnures and the kinds 
of things they would include in it. Make some suggestions 
but respect and include their ideas. 

b. Have it on colored paper, preferably, so it is an "eye-catcher. 

c. Print it in easily understood words with easily understood 
organization 

d. Print it in Spanish and English 

e . Make it available throughout the Mexican-American community 
at stores, laimdromats, the church, and etc. 

f . Give clients the opportunity to distribute it ahd/6r to take 
home v/ith them for others in their family if they wish to do so 

g. Emphasize the sharing, enjoying, and positive aspects of ABE 

h. Make this brochure as culturally relevant as you can. Do not 
allow it to appear as simply an extension of the Anglo- 
American educational system 

G. #5 time 



Part A 

Read this section to gain information about the Mexican-American 
concept of time. 

1 . The Mexican-American concept of time attaches little importance 
to time schedules or punctuality. 

a. Tim.e is generally conceived of as in the present of "now." 
Anglo-Americans usually have future-time oriengation 

b. To Mexican-Americans, time is often felt to be a gift of 
life to be enjoyed to the fullest. Wasting time is not 
understood or of concern, neither is postponing 

c. A Mexican-American is said to be one who doesn't hurry 
his/her share of good to come in life 

d. In Spanish the clock "walks"; in English the clock "runs" 

Part B 

1. Read this section to visualize hov; different concepts of time 
might affect ABE. 
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a. Punctuality is often not considered as imporlsnt by Mexican- 
fenericans. Tne trainee should remember this • The clients 
will get there if they can. If not^ they will probably attach 
ho negative feelings to their absence or lateness 

b. Students may ask you, "Our time or your time?" Transactions 
to them are often of sociabilities^ not commodities in terms 
of time 

c. Anglo-Americans often equate responsibility with punctuality 
and see time as money. To the Mexican-American responsibility 
is often based on immediate needs of family and friends. So, 
getting to .ABE may easily be superseded by family priorities , 
and puhctuaJity raight not be considered by Mexican-American 
clients 

d. The Anglo-American adherence to time schedules is quite 
different than the approach of the Me^dcan-American- Often 

to the Mexican-American, what is going to happen, will, when 
it does happen. The Anglo-American might say, "I missed tiie 
bus . " The Mexicah-Amertean might say, "The^ bus left me . " 

e. Be available for class when you are supposed to oh a regular 
basis. Try to be flexible in the closing hour of class 

f . Do not express impatience at the lateness or absence of 
students. Those things do hot necessarily indicate that they 
have a lack of interest, are irresponsible, are offended at 
you, or are non-communicative 

g. Let the clients know where you can be reached during times 

other than class hours. This availability to them is an 

indication of your commitment, interest, and respect for their 
"time" 

h. As a person adjusting to Mexican-American time, you may feel 
frustration and a lack of understanding or acceptance of it. 
Counseiing/instructing v»7ill happen when the clients are there. 
Hang loose . 

Part C 

You might wish to do these things so Mexican-American concept of time 
is not a potential impediment to your ABE program. 

1. Post class hours in both Spanish and English, and in a number of 
places . 

2. Keep attendance in a careful, but not judgmental way. 

3. Make a point of reinforcing prompt and regular attendance. 

4. Do not stress tardiness or lack of attendance. 
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C. ^D^^nners and Diolomacv 



Part A 

1 • Reaa mis section to gain information on how concepts of manners 
and diplomacy differ between Anglo-Americans and Mexican- 
Am.ericans and can nave an impact on the process of effective 
communication . 

a . Anglo-Americans often believe that good communicaiion 
involves franJcnes s and openness, even though they may use 
small talk to get an "open" conversation going. They often 
see desired traits in communication as being brief and to the 
point, often at the expense oi tact. 

b, Mexlcan-A-iericans have great concern and respect for others' 
feelings . Often an underlying rule to communication for them 
is that a screen must be provided for the other person to 
m.aintain their dignity behind. They generally pride themselves 
in their art of communication. It involves: 

1. Elaborate and indirect verbal expression 

2. Constant awareness of the other's individuality and 
personality in order to have good communication with 
them 

3. The goal is to have as harmonious a conversation as 
possible 

4 . This way of communicating is considered a matter of 
courtesy, not as evasive or deceitful 

5- Gommunication to the Mexican-American is considered 
effective by hypo the tically placing oneself in the other's 
position, by suggestion, or by talJcing about a 
hypothetical situation 

Part B 

1 . Read this section to visualize how one can bridge this gap in 
meaningful communication in the ABE setting. 

a. Avoid iirect questioning of the Mexican-^American's motives 
or methods. Such questioning might be considered insulting 

b. Don't try to change the client's beliefs or criticize them. 
To do that would usually be considered inexcusable and 
belittling. 

c. Since your ABE group will be comprised of people from various 
backgrounds and with different life experiences, let them set 
the pattern for communication and you follow suit. This will 
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require great flexibilit7 and adept verbal ina_neuverlng on your 
part, it is worth the effort. It is one way of respecting the 
client. Such a positive Base is invaluable when counseling 
or instructing distinct Arsons 

C. ^7 Humor 

Paxt-A 



Read this section to gain information about Mexican-American humor. 

i. Anglo-Americans often engage in humor that involves kidding about 
things that :)therwise might be hurtful to the recipient if they were 
expressed differently. 

a. This type of humor is often offensive to Mexican-Americans 

b. The Mexican-American might see this as a severe put-down 
and sharp criticism. To Mexican-Americans, such criticism 
is often intolerable and indicates great insensitivity . So, 
your humor may be misinterpreted as sharp, insensitive 
criticism. When the client reacts that v/ay, you may see 
them as humorless or poor sports. Being aware of this can 
help the Anglo-American trainee avoid such unnecessary 
misinterpretations that can create bad feelings 

Part B 

1. Scrutinize yourself in these ways: 

a. Analyze to see if your humor is of an objeciive, not personal 
nature. Try to visualize your humor in the other person's 
point of view. 

b. Be friendly, but not involved in much humoreus exchange, 
until you know your clients fairly v;ell. Then you can 
appreciate and partake in the type of humor you have seen 
them display 

C. if 8 One way to become better accuaintedjwith ihe Mexican-American 
community in a z^ositive manner.^ 

Part A 

1. Read this section to gain some information that might offer some 

insight to a trainee with Mexican-American clients. For Mexican- 
Americans to exist in our predominately Anglo-American society, 
they may likely need to learn some i^ols for survival. The 
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coirmunity at large needs to live in a culturally relative r:anner, 
encouraging a bi-cultural existence for those persons who are 
distinct, 

Mexican-Americans need to gain understandirig of themselves in 
relation to their group as well as in terms of the larger society, 
ABE is a setting for them to discover their rights, assets, and 
identities, their cuitorai heritage has to be visible and part of 
ABE. They likely need to be able to harmonize Mexican-American 
and Anglo-American systems. If they experience conflicts, they 
probably need to realize the assets of both systerds in order to 
survive. To assess their own place in society, they often need 
to understand their Mexican-American heritage. To assume a place 
within society, they need to assess both Mexican-American and 
Anglo-American relevance. Part of our relationships will include 
an exchange of values and perspectives. This will be edifying to 
both the trainee and clients . It may also serve to enlighten both 
to visualize more realistically cultural differences they are facing 
and coping with. 

Individuals involved must not base their perspectives on value 
judgments formed Srom stereotypes. It must be kept in mind that 
until now, communication between Mexican-Americans has often 
been less than satisfactory. Stereotyping has been part of past 
communication, and should be avoided from, here on out. 

As Anglo-American trainees, we must demiolish our stereotypes of 
Mexican-AmericariS , and yet deal realistically with their cultural 
differences by being aivare of tham as individuals, sensitive in 
trying to understand them, and above all, respecting them. We 
will possibly represent the mainstream to our Mexican-American 
clients . That may initially create negative feelings , and we may 
feel at an unfair disadvanrage. At the same time, we are in a 
positive setting to them and may also be viewed neutrally. 

To evaluate potential cultural barriers discussed in this module, 
you must assess and define the particular differences you deal 
with, and also the degree to which those differences are barriers. 
This module has given you a starting point. Rem.ember, you are 
the go-between. You will be dealing with the community at large 
as well as your Mexican-American clients. As long as Mexican- 
Americans are misunderstood or considered unacceptable to the 
larger society, the option of success for them is minimal. 
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I . You may choose to do this activity to better acquaint yourself with 
the Mexicar-Ameriean conununity o-id its true needs, interview^ a 
*/exican— American member of eithei (!) the local board oi one oi 
the Mexican-American community's social agencies, (2) the local 
Mexican-American day care center's board or staff, or (3)jt±Le 
person involved in bilingual education prograras in the local schools . 
Ask questions directly related to your area of interest. Ejample: 
If you are in ABE, ask things concerning (1) assets and deficiencies 
concerning the local program, (2) needs in terms of facilities used 
or materials needed. 
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